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ART AND ARTISTS. 

By Henry T. Tuckerman. 

"WAS attracted, recently, by the 
> unfinished sketch of a young artist 
who has since lost his reason from 
hr ° the intense activity of a rarely gift- 
ed, but ill-balanced mind. It struck 
me as an eloquent symbol of his 
inward experience — a touching comment 
upon his unhappy fate. He called the 
design an " Artist's Dream." It repre- 
sented the studio of a painter : an easel, 
a palette, a portfolio, and other insignia 
of the art, are scattered, with professional 
negligence, about the room. At a table 
sits the youthful painter, his head rest- 
ing heavily on his arm, buried in sleep. 
From the opposite side of the canvas the 
shadowy outline of a long procession seems 
winding along, the figures growing more 
indistinct as they recede. In the front 
rank, and with more defined countenan- 
ces, walk the most renowned of the old 
masters, and, pressing hard upon their 
steps, the humbler members of that noble 
brotherhood. It was a mere sketch — un- 
finished — but dimly mapped out, like the 
career of its author, yet full of promise, 
and indicative of invention. It revealed, 
too, the dreams of fame that were agita- 
ting that young heart, and proved that 
his spirit was with the honored leaders of 
the Art. This sketch is a svmbol of the 



life of a true artist. Upon his fancy 
throng the images of those whose names 
are immortal. It is his day-dream to 
emulate the Great Departed, to bless his 
race, to do justice to himself. The early 
difficulties of their career, and the ex- 
citement of their experience, give to the 
lives of artists a singular interest. West's 
first expedient to obtain a brush ; Barry's 
proud poverty ; Fusel i's vigils over Dante 
and "Milton ; Reynolds, the centre of a 
gifted society ; " the devout quiet" of 
Flaxman's home, and similar memories, 
crowd upon the mind, intent upon their 
works. Existence, with them, is a long 
dream. I have ever honored the frater- 
nity, and loved their society ; and, musing 
upon the province they occupy in the bu- 
siness of the world, I seem to recognize a 
new thread of beauty interlacing the 
mystic tissue of life. 

In speaking of the true artist, I allude 
rather to his principles of action than to 
his absolute power of execution. Medi- 
ocrity, indeed, is sufficiently undesirable 
in every pursuit, and is least endurable, 
perhaps, in those with which we naturally 
associate the highest ideas of excellence. 
But, when we look upon artists as a class 
— when we attempt to estimate their in- 
fluence as a profession — our attention is 
rather drawn to the tendency of their 
pursuit, and to the general characteristics 
of its votaries. 

" Man !" says Carlyle, " it is not thy 



works which are all mortal, infinitely lit- 
tle, and the greatest no greater than the 
least, but only the spirit thou workest in, 
that can have worth or continuance." In 
this point of view, the artist who has 
adopted his vocation from a native im- 
pulse, who is a sincere worshipper of the 
beautiful and the picturesque, exerts an 
insensible, but not less real influence up- 
on society, although he may not rank 
among the highest, or float on the stream 
of popularity. Let this console the neg- 
lected artist. Let this thought comfort 
him — possessed of one talent, if the spirit 
he worketh in is true, he shall not work 
in vain. Upon some mind his converse 
will engraft the elements of taste ; in 
some heart will his lonely devotion to an 
innocent, but unprofitable object, awaken 
sympathy. In his very isolation — in the 
solitude of his undistinguished and un~ 
pampered lot, shall he preach a silent 
homily to the mere devotee of gain, and 
hallow to the eye of many a philanthro- 
pist the scenes of bustling and heartless 
traffic. 

I often muse upon the life of the true 
artist until it redeems, to my mind, the 
more prosaic aspects of human existence. 
It is deeply interesting to note this class 
of men in Italy. There they breathe a 
congenial atmosphere ; often subsisting 
upon the merest pittance, indulging in 
every vagary of costume, they wander 
over the land, and yield themselves freely 
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to the spirit of adventure and the luxury 
of art. They are encountered, with their 
portfolios, in the midst of the lone Cam- 
pagna, beside the desolate ruin, before the 
masterpieces of the gallery, and in the 
Cathedral-chapel. They roam the streets 
of those old and picturesqe cities at night, 
congregate at the cafe, or sing cheerfully 
in their studios. They seem a privileged 
class, and manage, despite their frequent- 
poverty, to appropriate all the delights 
of Italy. They take long tours on foot, 
in search of the picturesque; engage 
in warm discussions on questions of art, 
and lay every town they visit under con- 
tribution for some little romance. It is 
a rare pastime to listen to the love-tales 
and wild speculations of these gay wan- 
derers. The ardent youth from the 
Rhine, the pensioner from Madrid, and 
the mercurial Parisian, smoke their pipes 
in concert, and wrangle good-humored ly 
over national peculiarities as they copy 
in the palaces. Thorwaldsen is wont to 
call his birthday the day on which he en- 
tered Rome. And, when we consider to 
what a new existence that epoch intro- 
duces the artist, the expression is scarcely 
metaphorical. It is the dawning of a 
fresher and a richer life — the day that 
makes him acquainted with the wonders 
of the Vatican ; the palace halls, lined 
with the trophies of his profession; the 
daily walk on the Pincian; the solemn 
loveliness of the surrounding fields ; the 
beautiful ruins ; the long, dreamy day ; 
and all the poetry of life at Rome. Who- 
ever has frequently encountered Thor- 
waldsen in the crowded saloon, or visited 
him on a Sabbath morning, must have read 
in his bland countenance and benignant 
smile the record of his long and pleasant 
sojourn in the " Eternal city." To him, it 
was a theatre of triumph and benevolence. 
But, everywhere in Italy are seen the 
enthusiastic pilgrims of art, who have 
roamed thither from every part of the 
globe. Each has his tale of self-denial 
and his vision of fame. At the shrines 
of art they kneel together. Year by 
year they collect, in the shape of sketches 
and copies, the cherished memorials of 
their visit. A few linger on until habit 
makes the country almost necessary to 
their existence, and they establish them- 
selves in Florence or Rome. Those whom 
necessity obliges to depart, tear them- 
selves, full of tearful regret, from the 
genial clime. Many who come to labor, 
content themselves with admiring, and 



glide into dreamy habits, from which 
want alone can arouse them. Others be- 
come the most devoted students, and toil 
with unremitting energy. A French 
lady, attached to the Bourbon interest, 
has long dwelt in Italy, intent upon a 
monument to Charles X. Her talents for 
sculpture are of a high order, and her en- 
thusiasm for royalty extreme. Her hair 
is cut short, like that of a man, and she 
wears a dark robe, similar to that in which 
Portia appears on the stage. Instances 
of a like self-devotion to a favorite proj- 
ect in art, are very common among those 
who are voluntary exiles in that fair land. 
One reason why the most famous por- 
traits of the Old Masters, such as the 
Fornarina of Raphael and La Bella of 
Titian, are so life-like, and inspire so deep 
a sense of their authenticity, is, doubt- 
less, that the originals were objects of af- 
fection, and familiar by constant associa- 
tion and sympathy to the minds of the 
artists. This idea is unfolded in one of 
Webster's plays, where the advantage of 
a portrait, taken without a formal sit- 
ting, is displayed with much quaintness 
and beauty : 

" Must you have my Picture ? 
You will enjoin rae to a strange punishment 
With what a compelled force a woman sits 
While she is drawing ! I have noted divers 
Either to feign a smile, or suck in their lips 
To have a little mouth ; ruffle the cheeks 
To have the dimple seen ; and so disorder 
The face with affectation, at next sitting 
It has not been the same ; I have known others 
Have loct the entire fashion of their face 
In half an hour's sitting — in hot weather, 
The painting on their face has been so mellow, 
They have left the poor man harder work, by half, 
To mend the copy he wrought by ; but, indeed, 
If ever I should have mine drawn to the life, 
I would have a painter steal at such a time 
I were devoutly kneeling at my prayers ; 
There is then a heavenly beauty in't — the soul 
Move3 in the superfice^. " 

Though the mere tyros in the field of 
letters and of art, those who pursue these 
liberal aims without either the genius 
that hallows, or the disinterestedness that 
redeems them, are not worthy of en- 
couragement ; let respect await the artist 
whose life and conversation multiply the 
best fruits of his profession — whose pre- 
cept and example are effective, although 
nature may have endowed him with but 
a limited practical skill. There is a vast 
difference between a mere pretender and 
one whose ability is actual, but confined. 
A man with the soul of an artist is a val- 
uable member of society, although his eye 
for color may be imperfect, or his draw- 



ing occasionally careless. There is, in 
truth, no more touching spectacle than is 
presented by a human being whose emo- 
tions are vivid, but whose expression is 
fettered ; in whose mind is the concep- 
tion which his hand struggles in vain to 
embody, or his lips to utter. It is a. 
contest between matter and spirit which 
angels might pity. It is this very strug- 
gle, on a broad scale, which it is the great 
purpose of all art and all literature to re- 
lieve. " It is in me, and it shall come 
out," said Sheridan, after his first failure 
as an orator j and the trial of Warren 
Hastings brought it out. If we could 
analyze the pleasure derived from the 
poet and painter, I suppose it would par- 
take much of the character of relief.' A 
great tragedy unburdens the heart; in 
fancy, we pour forth the love, and partake 
of the sacrifice. 

And so art gratifies the imagination by 
reflecting its pictures. The lovely land- 
scape, the' faithful portrait, the good his- 
torical composition, repeat, with more or • 
less authenticity, the story that fancy 
and memory have long held in a less de- 
fined shape. The rude figures on old tap- 
estry, the miniature illustrations of an- 
cient missals, the arabesques that deco- 
rate the walls of the Alhambra, are so 
many early efforts to the same end. The 
inventive designer, the gifted sculptor, 
the exquisite vocalist, are ministers of 
humanity ordained by Heaven. The very 
attempt to fulfil such high service, so it 
be made in all truthfulness, is worthy of 
honor ; and where it is partially fulfilled, 
there is occasion for gratitude. 

Hence, I can but regard the worthy 
members of such professions with peculiar 
interest. They have stepped aside from 
the common thoroughfare to cultivate tho 
flowers by the wayside. They have left 
the great loom of common industry to 
weave " such stuff as dreams are made of." 
Their office is to keep alive, in human 
hearts, a sense of the grand in combina- 
tion, the symmetrical in form, the beauti- 
ful in color, the touching in sound, the 
interesting in aspect, of all outward things. 
They illustrate, even to the senses, that 
truth which is so often forgotten — that 
man does not live by bread alone. As 
the sunlight is gorgeously reflected by 
the clouds, they tint even the tearful 
gloom of mortal destiny with the warm 
hues of beauty. 

Artists instruct and refine the senses. 
With images of grace, with smiles of ten- 
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derness, with figures of noble proportions, 
with tones of celestial melody, they teach 
the careless heart to distinguish and re- 
joice in the richest attractions of the 
world. He who has pondered over the 
landscapes of Salvator, will thenceforth 
pierce the tangled woodlands with a 
keener glance, and mark a ship's hulk 
upon the stocks with unwonted interest. 
John of Bologna's " Mercury," will reveal 
to him the poetry of motion, and the 
" Niobe," or the statue of " Lorenzo," in 
the Medici chapel, make him aware how 
greatly mere attitude can express the 
eloquence of grief. The vocalism of a 
Prima Donna will revive the poetical 
labyrinths of sound. Claude will make 
him sensible of masses of golden haze be- 
fore unobserved, and long scintillations of 
sunlight gleaming across the western sky. 
The neck and hair of woman will be bet- 
ter appreciated after studying Guido ; 
and the characteristics in physiognomy 
become more striking from familiarity 
with the portraits of Yan Dyke. Ho- 
garth, in the humble walk he adopted, 
not only successfully satirized the vices 
and follies of London, but gave the com- 
mon people no small insight into the hu- 
morous scenes of their sphere ; and Gaines- 
borough attracted attention to many a 
feature of rustic beauty. Pasta, Cata- 
lain, and Malibran, have opened a new 
world in music to countless souls ; and 
Mrs. Wood produced an era in the musi- 
cal taste of our land. The artist thus in- 
structs our vision and hearing. 

But his teachings end not here. From 
his portraitures of martyrdoms, of the 
heroic in human history, of the beautiful 
in human destiny, whether pencilled or 
sung, he breathes into the soul new self- 
respect and moral refinement. We look 
at the Magdalen, prostrate upon the earth, 
pressing back the luxuriant hair from her 
lovely temples, her melancholy eyes bent 
downward, and the lesson of repentance, 
the blessedness of " loving much," sinks 
at once into the heart. We muse upon 
Raphael's " Holy Family," and realize 
anew the sanctity of maternal affections. 
We commune with the long, silent line 
of portraits — the gifted and the powerful 
of the earth — and read, at a glance, the 
most stirring chronicles of war and ge- 
nius, of effort and suffering, of glory and 
death. We drink in the tender harmony 
of Bellini, and the fountains of sentiment 
are renewed. 

The golden age of Art and Artists, the 



splendid era that dawned early in the 
fifteenth century, is one of the most ro- 
mantic episodes in human history. The 
magnificent scale of princely patronage, 
the brilliant succession of unsurpassed 
productions, and the trials and triumphs 
of artists which signalize that epoch, place 
it in the very sunshine of poetry. There 
is something in the long lives of those 
eminent men, toiling to illustrate the an- 
nals of faith, pursuing the beautiful under 
the banner of religion, that gives an air 
of primeval happiness to human toil, and 
robs the original curse of its bitterness. 
The lives of the Old Masters partake of 
the ideal character of their creations; 
scarcely one of their biographies is devoid 
of adventurous interest or pathetic inci- 
dent. Can we not discover, in the tone 
of their works, somewhat of their experi- 
ence and character? As the poet's ef- 
fusions are often unintentionally tinged 
with his moral peculiarities, is there not 
a certain identity of spirit between the 
old artists and their works ? Leonardo 
supped with peasants, and related humor- 
ous stories to make them laugh, that he 
might study the expression of rustic de- 
light ; by writing, conversation, and per- 
sonal instruction, he promoted that most 
important revolution, the reconciliation 
of nicety of finish with nobleness of de- 
sign and unity of color ; and, having thus 
prepared the way for a higher and more 
perfect school of art, expired in the em- 
brace of a king. The thought of his ef- 
forts as a reformer, and the precursor of 
the great prophets of art, imparts a grace- 
ful sentiment to the mind of the spectator 
who dwells upon his " Nun," in the Pitti 
palace, the " Herodias" of the Tribune, 
and the " Last Supper," at Milan. In the 
variety of expression displayed in the va- 
rious heads and attitudes of this last work, 
we recognize the effect of Leonardo's 
studies from nature. It is singular that 
the chief monument to his fame should, 
of all his works, have met with the great- 
est vicissitudes. The feet were cut off to 
enlarge the refectory, upon the walls of 
which it is painted, and a door has been 
made through the finest part ! It is with 
a melancholy feeling that the traveller 
gazes upon its dim and corroded hues, 
and vainly strives to trace the clear out- 
lines of a work made familiar by so many 
engravings. From Leonardo's precision 
of ideas, the strictness of taste that mark- 
ed his personal habits, and his attachment 
to principles of art, something even of the 



mathematician is recognized in his works. 
It might be argued, from his pictures, 
that he was no sloven, and was fond of 
rules. 

Titian's long career of triumph and 
prosperity was cheerful and rich as the 
hues of his canvas, dream-like as his own 
Venice ; his fair and bright-haired mis- 
tress, his honors and wealth, contrasting 
strangely with a death amid pestilence 
and desertion, come over the memory like 
a vivid picture. 

In infancy, Titian colored a print of the 
Virgin with the juice of flowers, in a mas- 
terly manner. In early youth, he desert- 
ed his teachers for the higher school na- 
ture opened to him. The passers uncov- 
ered to his portrait of Paul III., as it 
rested on a terrace, at Rome, deeming it 
alive ; and when Charles V.,' of Spain, sat 
to him for the last portrait, he exclaimed : 
" This is the third time I have been made 
immortal !" These exuberant tokens of 
contemporary appreciation — these, and 
countless other indications of a life of 
success and enjoyment, seem woven into 
the fleshy tints of his " Venus," and laugh 
out in the bright faces of " Flora" and 
« La Bella." 

And Correggio's sad story; his lowly 
toil as a potter, the electric joy with 
which the conviction came home to him 
that he, too, was a painter; his lonely 
struggle with obscure poverty, his al- 
most utter want of appreciation and sym- 
pathy ; the limits of a narrow lot press- 
ing upon so fine a soul, and then his rare 
achievements and bitter death — worn 
down by the weight of the very lucre his 
genius had gained. Can fancy, in her 
widest range, depict a more affecting pic- 
ture of the " highest in man's heart strug- 
gling vainly against the lowest in man's 
destiny ?" His " Magdalene," bowed 
down, yet serene, sad, yet beautiful, 
sinful, yet forgiven, is an emblem as love- 
ly as it is true, of the genius and fate of 
Correggio. 

Salvator Rosa has written the history 
of his own life in those wild landscapes 
he loved so well. One might have infer- 
red his Neapolitan origin ; there is that 
in his pictures that breathes of a South- 
ern fancy. We there feel not the chas- 
tened tone of a Tuscan mind, not the re- 
ligious solemnity of a Roman, but, rather, 
the half-savage genius of that singular re- 
gion, where the lazzaroni sleep on the 
strand, and the fishermen grow swarthy 
beneath the warmest sky of Italy. The 
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wanderer, the lover of masquerade, lie 
who mingled in the revolt of Massaniello, 
and roamed amid the gloomy grandeur of 
the mountains, speaks to us from the can- 
vas of Salvator. 

Delicacy and affection, taste and senti- 
ment, characterize Raphael's paintings. 
There is in them that refinement of tone, 
born only to delicate natures, such as this 
rude world often jars into the insanity of 
an Ophelia, or bows to the early tomb of 
a Kirke White. 

Murillo's style has been characterized 
as between the Flemish and high Italian ; 
and, we are told that, as a man, he com- 
bined rare simplicity of manners with the 
greatest elevation and modesty of soul. 

Michael Angelo has traced the inflexi- 
bility of his nature in the bust of " Bru- 
tus j" his self-possessed virtue in the calm 
grandeur of his muscular figures. One 
dreams over them of stern integrity and 
noble self-dependence. 

It is common to talk of the genius of 
artists as partaking of the " line frenzy" 
attributed to that of the poet. The in- 
tense excitement which accompanies the 
process of conception is, however, com- 
paratively rare with the votaries of art. 
They have this advantage over the great 
thinker and the earnest bard — that much 
of their labor is mechanical, and calls 
rather for the exercise of taste than men- 
tal effort. There is, indeed, a period in 
every work when imagination is greatly 
excited, and the whole mind fervidly ac- 
tive ; but the painter and sculptor have 
many intervals of repose, when physical 
dexterity and imitative skill are alone 
requisite. And when the hand of the 
artist has acquired that habitual power 
which makes it ever obedient to the Will, 
when he is perfectly master of the whole 
machinery of his art, and is confident of 
realizing, to a great degree, his every 
conception, a delightful serenity takes 
possession of his mind. Calm trust in his 
own resources, and the daily happiness of 
watching the growth of his work, induce 
a placid and hopeful mood ; and when his 
aim is exalted, and his success progressive, 
there are few happier men. They have 
an object, the interest of which familiarity 
cannot lessen, nor time dissipate. They 
follow an occupation delightful and se- 
rene. The atmosphere of their vocation 
is above the " smoke and stir of this dim 
spot that men call earth." The graceful, 
the vivid, and the delicate elements of 
their art, refine their sensibilities and 



elevate their views. Nature and life 
minister to them more richly than to 
those who only " poke about for pence 5" 
hence, the masters of the art have, gen- 
erally, been remarkable for longevity. 
Their tranquil occupation, and the happy 
exercise of their faculties, were favorable 
to life. 

It has been said of Michael Angelo's 
pupils, that they were " nursed in the lap 
of grandeur ;" and, it may be said of all 
true artists, that they are buoyed up by 
that spirit of beauty which is so essential 
to true happiness. I have ever found, in 
genuine artists, a remarkable simplicity 
and truthfulness of character. There is a 
repose about them as of men who com- 
mune with something superior, and for 
whom the frivolous idpls of the multitude 
have no attraction. I have found them 
usually fond of music ; and, if not addict- 
ed to general literature, ardently attached 
to a particular poet. They read so con- 
stantly the book of nature, that written 
lore is not so requisite for them. The 
human face, the waving bough, the flower 
and the cloud, the fantastic play of the 
smouldering embers, moonlight on a cor- 
nice, and the vast imagery of dreams, are 
full of teachings for them. 

There is a definiteness in the art of 
sculpture that renders its language more 
direct and immediate than that of paint- 
ing. Masses of stone were revered as 
idols, in remote antiquity, and men soon 
learned to hew them into rude figures. 
When architecture, the elder sister of 
sculpture, had given birth to temples of 
religion, the statues of deities were their 
chief ornaments. Images of domestic 
gods existed as early as the twenty-third 
century before the Christian era. The 
early Indian and Hindoo idols, as well as 
the gloomy sculpture of the Egyptians, 
evidence how naturally the art sprang 
from the human mind, even before a re- 
fined taste had developed its real dignity. 
Sculpture was a great element of Grecian 
culture. In the age of Pericles it attained 
perfection. In the square and the temple, 
on the hill-top and within the private 
dwelling, the beautiful productions of the 
chisel met the eye. They addressed every 
sentiment of devotion and patriotism. 
They filled the soul with ideals of sym- 
metry and grace ; and the traces of their 
silent eloquence were written in the 
noble air, the harmonious costume, and 
the very forms of the ancient Greeks. 
The era of ideal models and a classic style 



passed away. In the thirteenth century, 
the art revived in Italy, and there are 
preserved some of the noblest specimens 
of Grecian genius, as well as those to 
which M. Angelo and his countrymen 
gave birth. The Apollo looks out upon 
the sky of Rome, while the "Venus " loves 
in stone," and Niobe bends over her 
clinging babe in the Florence gallery. 

Shelley used to say that he would val- 
ue a peasant's criticism upon sculpture, 
as much as that of the most educated 
man. Form is, indeed, more easily judged 
than color. There is a severe nobility in 
the art 5 its influence is to calm and ele- 
vate, rather than excite. The " Laocoon," 
" Niobe," and " Alexandro Doloroso" are, 
indeed, expressions of passion ; but they 
are striking exceptions. Sculpture 
soothes the impetuous soul. The heads 
of the honored dead wear a solemn dig- 
nity. The stainless and cold marble 
breathes a pure repose, stamped with the 
calm of immortality. 

In walking through the Vatican, by 
torchlight, we might deem ourselves, 
without much- exercise of fancy, in a 
world of spirits. The tall, white figures 
looming forward in the gloom, the snowy 
faces upon which the flambeaux glare, 
the winding drapery and the outstretched 
arm, strike the eye, in that artificial light, 
with a startling look of life. One feels 
like an intruder into some hall of death, 
or conclave of the great departed. A 
good bust is an invaluable memorial ; it 
preserves the features and expression 
without their temporary hue. There is 
associated with it the idea of durability 
and exactitude. Though the most com- 
mon offspring of sculpture, it is one of the 
rarest in perfection. Few sculptors can 
copy nature so faithfully as to give us the 
very lineaments, wholly free from carica- 
ture or embellishment. Those who have 
an eye for the detail of expression, often 
fail in general effect. To copy the form 
of the eye, the texture of the hair, every 
delicate line of the mouth, and yet pre- 
serve throughout an air of verisimilitude, 
and that unity of effect which always ex- 
ists in nature, is no ordinary achievement. 
The requisite talent must be a native en- 
dowment; no mechanical dexterity can 
ever reach it. " A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever 5" this sentiment spontaneous- 
ly fills the heart in view of the great prod- 
ucts of the chisel. We contemplate the 
" Niobe" and " Apollo" as millions have 
before us, with growing delight and the 
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most intense admiration. They have 
come down to us from departed ages, like 
messengers of love ; they assure us, with 
touching eloquence, that human genius 
and affection, the aspirations and wants, 
the sorrow and the enthusiasm of the soul, 
were ever the same ; they invoke us to 
endure bravely, and to cherish the beau- 
tiful and true, as our best heritage. So 
speak they, and so will they speak to un- 
born generations. In the silent poetry 
of their expressive forms lives a perennial 
sentiment. They keep perpetual state, 
and give the world audience, that it may 
feel the eternity of genius, and the true 
dignity of man. 



MARBLE AHD BRONZE. 

^f^HOEYER has given his at- 
tention to the subject, cannot 
but have remarked the supe- 
GViygr^TT? riority of bronze over marble^ 

cO^j) as a lasting embodiment of 
(£) art, in this country. The 

delicate tracery of some of the most ex- 
quisite marbles of Greenwood Cemetery 
has already a sombre and worn ensemble 
— a general looseness of contour, and a 
gradual diminution of grace, beauty, and 
perfection of keeping, that is hardly felt 
in the Grecian marbles, which have en- 
dured exposure to the open air for three 
thousand years. In many instances the 
constituent elements, even, are resolving 
again to earth. But this is not the case 
with bronze, which apparently embodies 
the quintessence of immortality, and 
boldly defies the canker tooth of decay. 
Its native grandeur and earnestness pe- 
culiarly adapt it to monumental purposes 
in a climate like our own, where marble 
is far from being that aesthetic type of 
immortality it is under the more genial 
skies of Greece and Rome. 

With respect to ground ornamentation, 
it is perhaps owing to the changeful na- 
ture of a republican government, and 
those frequent financial crises of our 
money market, which, by an abrupt 
change of proprietorship, frequently oc- 
casion sad confusion in the plans and 
taste of the owners, that bronze and 
marble are not more generally employed 
in rural nooks and comprehensive sites 3 
for rich and luxuriantly as nature has 
dowered our new country, her charms are 
materially heightened by the accessories 
of art. Green fields and blue skies are 



enticing ; but the presence of brother man 
is wanted, to whom we can whisper, " How 
sweet is solitude!" Eevn his eloquent 
counterfeit — in the magnificent tones and 
deep, fierce shadows of bronze, and the 
marble nymph, floating in a trembling 
play of half-palpable, half-dreamy light, 
enhances the picturesqueness of effect. 

But this is a democratic country — or, 
an aristocracy where all are the upper 
crust ; and the surface of our goodly earth 
is mostly fenced off with utilitarian farms, 
cultivated for their garden-sauce, fruit, 
and valuable crops — instead of being laid 
out in " estates," the residences of the 
elite, entailed with an accumulation of 
art and poesy — a family legacy from 
father to son. Save in the mansions of 
some of our merchant princes, or on the 
grounds of a few suburban villas, we find 
but little display of private statuary. 
Therefore, it is to the public grounds that 
we look to see sculpture and bronze cast- 
ing made available to the masses ; though 
the dignity and utility of bronze is far 
from being generally appreciated in 
America. No country in the world is 
richer in native ores, the materials for 
bronze casting, and the variety of marbles 
for sculpture, than our own. But bronze 
is little sought for, and sculpture is more 
respected than beloved j though there is 
something wonderfully akin to creation 
in modelling the exquisite bust and ma- 
nipulating the eloquent statue ; and the 
emotions of the artist, if in his fine frenzy 
he were permitted to analyze them, might 
be found measurably akin to those of the 
Creator when he looked upon his noblest 
work — Man — formed in his own image, 
and pronounced it "good;" while in 
bronze casting there is, aesthetically, a 
realization of power and force in these 
wild forays into the kingdoms of the 
gnomes, and modelling their stubborn 
elements in obedience to the subtile emo- 
tions of the heart, or the more dazzling 
chimeras of the brain, that to finite man 
is audacious, sublime, and god-like. To 
be a sculptor, one must enter the sacred 
arena of art by doffing his sandal shoon, 
soiled with vulgar clay, and boldly dare 
the highest flights of genius, intent on 
being great or nothing! Either lofty 
idealism, stern truth to nature, or palpa- 
ble caricature, is his role : there is no al- 
lowable medium, no comfortable repose 
in a hybrid distortion of aesthetical ele- 
ments. All is too palpable, too real, too 
conscientious, to be trifled with. 



In ground ornamentation, we should 
ever take into consideration the variable 
temperature of our climate, and the try- 
ing effects of abrupt transitions, from al- 
most torrid heat to polar cold, upon fine 
and delicately finished marbles exposed 
to the open air ; ever remembering that 
marble is not with us that aesthetic type 
of immortality it is in the genial cradle 
of art ; and we humbly suggest that the 
variation may be borne in mind, not only 
in behalf of individual, but the public 
economy, though we confess that as a na- 
tion we are sufficiently reckless about th-A 
latter. But let bur marble statues, des- 
tined for ground ornamentation, be placed 
in those locales where the sun's fierce ray© 
and the action of the wind and rain shal; 
reach them with mitigated violence — 
tenderly regarding marble, -in our climate, 
as the most fragile medium of sculpture, 
and gently guarding it by a sheltering 
nook or a woody screen. But bronze — • 
our cesthetic type of immortality — place it 
out boldly in the eye of the sun. The 
golden god caresses the golden metal. 
Let it baffle our wind and sleet, our hail 
and rain ! it mocks them all, waxing fier- 
cer and darker in contour, grander and 
more magnificent in tone. True, bronze 
is, as a medium, aesthetically suggestive 
of grander emotions than marble, but it 
is also found capable of more than the 
marble's plastic manipulation. It awes 
and impresses us with the wealth of its 
broad shadows and deep, grand tones, 
while marble exults in munificent light, 
its translucent chiaro-scuro, and chastened 
demitints ; yet, ornaments and monu- 
ments, of all descriptions, may be render- 
ed as gay and genial in bronze as in mar- 
ble, by the artist indulging himself in 
more grace of contour, more fullness or 
delicacy of lines, more refinement of ex- 
pression, and more admirable relief. 

But, by broaching the utility of bronze, 
we by no means aspire to* monopolize it, 
and we are not ignorant that with the 
mass it is far from being the universal fa- 
vorite — that marble is ; still, by calling 
the attention of the public to its superior 
durability, as contrasted with marble, in 
out-of-door ornamentation, we humbly as- 
pire to lay a train of thought which, when 
once fired by the slow-match of popular 
reflection, will explode and bring to light 
the mineral elements stored for countless 
ages in earth's vast magazine — awaiting 
the immortality of American Art ! 

Mrs. Julia H. Layton. 



